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NOTE 

MRS.  ANN  ALLARDYCE,  nee  Blair,  was  born  at 
Eyemouth  in  1777.  She  was  removed  as  a  child  to 
Aberdeen,  and  resided  at  Footdee  with  her  parents,  her 
father  being  an  officer  in  the  Coastguard.  Mr.  Blair  died  in 
1 80 1,  and  soon  after  Ann  was  married  to  Rev.  Alexander 
Allardyce,  minister  of  Forgue.  Her  husband  died  of 
apoplexy  2nd  June,  1833,  and  his  widow  and  family  removed 
to  Cromarty,  where  they  lived  on  a  property  bequeathed  to 
her  by  a  cousin.  From  early  years  she  had  exhibited 
distinct  literary  and  poetical  gifts,  and  her  fine  song  on  the 
death  of  Jean  Maxwell,  the  famous  Duchess  of  Gordon,  was 
frequently,  but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  her 
husband.  Her  eldest  daughter  (Mary),  who  supplied  notes, 
the  substance  of  which  is  given  in  Jervise's  "  Epitaphs  and 
Inscriptions,"  ii.,  p.  174,  affirmed  that  her  father  "never  wrote 
lines."  The  above  song  was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  John  Knott, 
a  famous  Aberdeen  precentor  and  teacher  of  music  (1811- 
1824),  and  was  for  long  very  popular  in  the  north.  Jervise 
also  notes  that  she  wrote  words  to  a  piece  of  music  entitled 
"A  Waterloo  Waltz,"  and  an  Answer  to  Byron's  "Fare  thee 
well."  She  died  at  Cromarty  i8th  July,  1857.  "The 
Good  wife  at  Home  "was  published,  anonymously,  at  Aberdeen 
in  1867,  and  ran  through  some  three  editions.  The  Glossary 
was  compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  Cruickshank,  author  of 
"Vanishing  Aberdeen."  "Footdee  in  the  Last  Century" 
(the  1 8th)  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1872.  Mrs.  Allardyce's 
daughter  Mary  died  at  Cromarty,  i8th  May,  1878. 

W.  W. 
October,  1918. 


PREFACE  TO   FIRST   EDITION 

[1867] 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago  a  lady,  now  deceased,  widow  of  a 
Parochial  Clergyman,  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence 
with  a  friend,  when  it  happened  to  turn  upon  our  Mother  Tongue, 
wrote  the  following  verses,  exemplifying  the  dialect  of  the  North- 
West  of  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  now  published,  with  the  consent 
of  her  family,  in  order  to  preserve  from  oblivion  some  fine  old 
words  and  phrases  which  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  spelling  will  pretty  generally  shew  the 
pronunciation,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  south  of 
Scotland. 

The  final  syllable  ing,  of  participles  and  participials,  is 
generally  pronounced  in,  and  sometimes  an,  the  g  being  omitted. 

In  such  words  as  mind,  kind,  etc.,  the  final  d  is  seldom 
sounded,  but  the  i  often  retains  its  proper  sound. 

The  final  d  is  also  often  omitted  in  such  words  as  band,  sand, 
etc.,  and  the  final  d  and  ed  are  often  changed  into  t,  as  pleas 7  for 
pleased,  fill 't  for  filled.  In  such  words  as  brought,  right,  etc.,  gh 
has  the  guttural  sound,  represented  by  brocht,  richt,  etc. 

By  aa  is  indicated  the  sound  of  a  in  father,  far,  etc.,  much 
lengthened. 

And  almost  always  becomes  an',  and  all  becomes  a',  sounded 
as  aa. 

Jist  for  just  and  bit  or  bat  for  but  occur  so  often  that  they 
are  omitted  in  the  Glossary. 

The  sound  of  the  French  u,  common  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
is  never  heard  in  Aberdeenshire  from  the  mouth  of  a  native. 

Persons  who  generally  use  such  words  as  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  and  the  pronunciations  which  are  indicated,  will 
sometimes,  even  in  conversation,  use  some  of  the  corresponding 
English  words,  and  pronounce  them  pretty  correctly,  owing  to 
their  training  at  school. 
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THE   GOODWIFE   AT    HOME 


SCENE. — A  Country  Farm  Cottage  and  a  Steading  or  Barn, 
Byres,  Stable,  etc.,  commonly  called  a  Toon. 

TIME. — Noon. 

Heavy  rain.  A  lady  enters  the  cottage,  and  is  met  at  the  door 
by  the  Goodwife,  who  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

I. 

T?  H  !  Dear  be  here,  mem,  is  this  you, 
•*--'    In  sic  a  byous  day  ? 
Come  in,  come  in,  and  rest  yersel ; 
I'm  relly  fley't  ye're  fey. 

2. 

An'  will  ye  jist  step  but  the  hoose  : 

For  there's  nae  fire  the  ben. 
Jinse  maun  gyang  oot  to  keep  the  kye, 

Fan  Jock's  fest  wi'  the  men. 


I  mask't  a  gey  curn  maat  the  day ; 

I'm  sere  ye'll  fin  the  yowm. 
It  aye  comes  spewin  to  the  door  ; 

We've  sic  a  weary  lum. 

ii 
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4- 
I've  been  a'  day  my  leefu  leen  ; 

The  hoose  is  in  a  steer. 
Gae  but,  gae  but,  an'  len  ye  doon  : 

Bide  till  I  dicht  the  cheer. 

5- 
Tak  tent,  tak  tent,  an'  min'  yer  feet, 

The  wort's  jist  queelin  there  ; 
The  hinmost  burn's  nae  latten  aff, 

For  I've  been  up  the  stair. 

6. 

We  hae  an  unco  canny  laft 

For  haddin  orra  trock  ; 
An'  I  gaed  up  to  redd  a  neuk 

To  mak  a  bed  to  Jock. 

7- 
He  is  a  sin  o'  Widow  Keith's ; 

An'  fowk  brocht  up  sae  braw, 
Fan  they  come  first  to  sair  the  frem, 

They  hae  nae  please  ava. 

8. 

Wer  ither  herd  thol't  aye  afore 

To  lie  ayont  the  byre  ; 
An'  Jock  maun  tine  his  gentle  gates, 

Or  fowk  '11  shortly  tire. 
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9- 
Oh  !  wid  ye  tak  a  wacht  o'  ale  ? 

Ye  serely  maun  be  dry  ; 
Or  wid  ye  leyk  a  drink  o'  milk, 

Fan  Jinse  taks  in  the  kye  ? 

10. 

I  needna  bid  you  tak  a  dram, 

Tho'  we've  Glendronach  prime  ; 

But  never  gyangs  it  o'er  my  hawse, 
'Cep  at  an  antren  time. 

ii. 

'T's  a  sair  maiter  that  we're  oot 

O'  biskit  an'  fite  breed  ; 
But  there's  ait  kyaaks  and  bannocks  tee, 

Ye'll  fin  them  gay  an'  gueed. 

12. 

We  leet  the  damishell  awa 

To  get  a  raith  o'  lair. 
She  tuke  a  dint  o'  fleerishin ; 

An'  there's  nae  insicht  here. 

'3- 

I  wyte  her  squeelin's  nae  been  hain't, 

Suppose  I  say't  mysel ; 
She'll  read  as  dare's  the  Dominie, 

An's  feerious  at  the  spell. 
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14. 

But  I'll  rin  furth  an'  cry  to  Jinse, 

To  haste  her  wi'  the  kye. 
They're  gettin  little  gueed  thereoot, 

An'ts  twal  o'clock  forby. 

[Goes  out. 

15- 

Jinse,  haste  ye,  an'  bin  up  the  beasts  ; 

Pit  girse  in  the  forestaa. 
Syne  pit  yer  clean  chack  apron  on  ; 

Fling  that  fool  faik  awa. 

1 6. 

Fat's  keepin  ye,  ye  lazy  quine  ; 

See  an'  nae  brak  yer  tae  : 
The  Leddy's  here,  sae  haste  ye  in  ; 

I'm  nae  to  staan  a'  day. 

[Re-enters. 

17- 

Na  !  sic  an  ending  as  there's  been  ; 

The  loan's  a'  in  a  soom  ; 
The  watter's  jerkin  i'  my  sheen  ; 

The  greenbrees  is  spread  roon. 

18. 

Oh  !  mem,  ye're  unco  far  ootby  ; 

Jist  sit  in  to  the  fire ; 
I'm  sere  ye'll  need  to  change  yer  feet, 

Ye've  widden  throu  the  mire. 
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19. 

See,  I've  a  pair  o'  stokens  here, 
Made  oot  o'  gueed  lamb's  oo  : 

They'll  be  some  wide  aboot  the  queets  ; 
But  they're  baith  saft  an'  new. 


I  fear  ye'll  think  the  colour  gyre  : 
They're  jist  a  blawirt  blue  ; 

But  John  was  readin  i'  the  news, 
That  leddies  weers  them  noo. 


21. 


An'  fat  wye  hae  ye  been  this  file  ; 

An'  are  ye  keepin  free 
O'  the  rumatics  ?     For,  I  wyte, 

They've  been  richt  snell  wi'  me. 


22. 


I  blame  that  muckle  apen  lum, 
The  win'  comes  soochin  throu  ; 

It's  maist  three  raiths  sin  the  gudmaan 
Spak  o't  to  Jamie  Low. 

23- 
But  he's  sae  thrang  wi'  muckle  wark, 

He  lats  sma  jobs  alene. 
I  bleeve  the  win  '11  tirr  the  hoose, 

Or  he  lay  tee  a  stene, 
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24. 

I  fear  ye'll  sconfice  wi'  the  reek, 

An'  a'  the  stoor  an'  stew  : 
It's  jist  like  to  pike  oot  my  een, 

Gen  I  but  byaak  or  brew. 

25- 
The  verra  servets  i'  the  kist 

Wad  be  as  yallow's  gueel ; 
Bat  ilka  year  I  taks  them  oot, 

To  buck  an'  bleach  them  weel. 

[Enter  Jinse. 
26. 

Rin,  Jinse,  an'  fess  a  truncher  here, 

An'  set  the  kebbock  doon. 
There's  some  fowk  leyks  their  chessels  squaar ; 

But  I  leyks  aye  the  roon. 

27. 

I  leyks  roon  prents  o'  butter  tee  ; 

Bit  they've  a  faashin  noo, 
O'  rowin  up  sma  scrimpit  things, 

Jist  leyk  a  young  fir  ewe. 

28. 

Fess  but  the  plet  o'  honey  that 

We  gat  fae  Gowan  Rig  : 
It's  sittin  o'  the  aamry  skelf, 

Aside  the  gray-beard  pig. 
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29. 

Wer  nain  bees,  fernyer,  never  keest, 

Bit  hang  at  the  skep-moo 
Till  Lammas,  fan  they  gat  an  eke  ; 

An'  they're  clean  dozent  noo. 


Oh  !  say  awa,  an'  pree  the  cheese  ; 

Ye  winna  fin't  that  fell. 
I  never  heats  the  milk  o'er  sair  ; 

An'  works  the  croods  mysel. 


An'  test  the  butter,  an'  ye  please  : 

The  girse  is  plenty  noo  ; 
An'  a'  the  kye's  come  to  their  milk, 

Excep  the  hummil  coo. 

32- 
I  never  keeps  the  reem  o'er  lang  : 

I  plotts  the  dishes  weel, 
An'  churns  aye  in  a  caller  pairt 

An'  lats  it  staan  to  queel. 

33- 
Jinse,  uman,  will  ye  jist  gae  ben, 

An'  fess  the  cog  o'  reem. 
Noo,  Mem,  ye'll  jist  pit  in  yer  speen, 

An'  never  min*  the  leem. 
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34- 
There's  naething  leyk  a  timmer  cap, 

For  milk,  or  ale,  or  weer. 
Ane's  fommell't  there  to  raise  the  barm 

I've  had  this  thirty  year. 

35- 
An'  that  ane  sittin  i'  the  bench, 

It's  threescore  years  an'  mair, 
My  mither  says,  sin  it  was  coft 

At  aul  Sant  Michal  Fair. 

36. 
Rin,  Jinse,  for  yon's  a  tinkler  wife, 

She'll  deave  the  days  wi'  din. 
Jist  gi'er  a  goupen  foo  o'  meal, 

Bit  latna  her  win  in. 

37- 
She'll  jist  be  cryin  oot  for  mair, 

There's  nae  en'  to  their  greed  ; 
Bat  set  the  bossy  back  again 

Upon  the  bowie  heed. 

38. 
An'  min'  it's  near  to  denner  time  : 

I'm  sere  my  tongue  may  tire 
Wi'  tellin  ye,  fae  day  to  day, 

Yer  time  to  sort  the  fire. 
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39- 
Ryaak  forrat  noo  yer  firey  quiles  ; 

Clap  yer  back  divot  tee  ; 
Rax  doon  the  bools,  link  up  the  cruik, 

Hing  on  yer  tatie  bree. 

40. 

Dear  guide's,  Mem,  ye're  nae  brakin  breed ; 

The  kyaaks  is  freely  dry. 
Miss  Katie  eest  to  leyk  them  weel  : 

I  buke  them  aye  wi'  fye. 

41. 

An*  fan  soor  scones  were  nott  at  Yeel, 

Or  scrumpit  bannocks  free, 
The  Leddy  taal  me,  lang  sin  syne, 

Neen  pleas't  the  Laird  leyk  me. 

[Noise  heard]. 
42. 

Rin,  Jinse,  an'  steek  the  aamry  door  ; 

See  fat  the  cat's  dung  doon. 
Syne  rin  an'  leuk  for  the  gueedmaan 

A' wye  aboot  the  toon, 

43- 
An'  tell  him  that  the  leddy's  here. 

A  hantle  widna  min' 
The  leyk  o'  his  ;  but  she's  been  aye 

Oncowmon  frank  an'  kin'. 
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44- 
Syne  fees  a  queed  to  baud  the  draff, 

An*  caa  the  dukes  awa, 
An'  seek  a  winlen  o'  their  strae  : 

The  trance  is  in  a  jaw. 

45- 
That  thrashal's  never  menit  yet, 

For  a*  that  I  can  say ; 
Slide  oot  this  piece  to  Jock,  peer  man, 

He  winsna  in  the  day. 

46. 
I'm  thinkin  'twill  be  fair  belyve ; 

It's  nearhan  uppil  noo  ; 
The  mist's  gyaan  aff  the  Tap  o'  Noth, 
An'  there's  some  bores  o'  blue. 

[Goes  to  the  door]. 
47- 
Jinse,  haste  ye  in  an'  min'  the  pot ; 

It's  comin  to  the  bile  : 
Set  doon  the  sweet  an'  butter  milk, 
An*  lat  them  tak  their  wile. 

48. 
An'  I  maun  jist  lat  aff  my  burn, 

The  maat's  weel  socht,  I'm  sere ; 
But  fowk  needs  to  tak  a'  the  sense, 
Fan  ilka  thing's  sae  dear. 

[Returns]. 
49- 

Wow  !  Mem,  are  ye  jist  for  awa, 
An*  it  sic  clorty  rod]? 
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It's  rinnin  noo,  leyk  mortar  thick  ; 
An'  you  sae  slimly  shod. 


John  'ill  be  like  to  ate  himsel, 
That  he  hasna  won  in; 

But  they're  a'  bizzy  dichtin  corn, 
An'  laith  to  tine  the  win. 


Kilt  up  yer  quites,  gyang  owr  the  ley  ; 

Haud  weel  fae  the  wall-ee  ; 
Try  aye  to  step  on  a  rash  buss, 

An'  fae  green  bogs  haud  free. 

52- 
It's  jist  a  connachin  o'  claes, 

An'  blaudin  o'  fowk's  sheen, 
To  traivel  in  sic  guttery  days 

Sae  far  to  sec  a  freen. 

S3- 
Noo,  row  this  nepkin  roon  your  craig, 

To  haud  the  host  awa  ; 
Gen  young  fowk  winna  guide  themselves, 

Gray  heeds  they'll  never  claw. 

[Calls  afttr\ 
54- 
Oh  !  nae  that  gate,  Mem,  gen  ye  please  ; 

The  stank's  o'er  braid,  I  doot  ; 
Haud  by  the  luncart,  at  the  strype  j 
It's  nae  a  bit  aboot 


GLOSSARY 

1.  Dear  be  here  expresses  surprise ;    Dear  has  most  probably  been 
substituted  for  the  name  of  the  Deity  ;     mem,  madam  ;    sic,  such  ; 
byous,  extraordinary  ;  yersel,  yourself ;  relly,  really ;  fiey't,  afraid  ; 

fey,  crazy  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  coming  misfortune. 

2.  But  the  hoose  means  here  to  the  kitchen  end  of  the  house  ;    the  ben 
means  in  the  parlour  end  ;    yet  but  and  ben  often  interchange  these 
meanings ;    not,  no  ;    Jinse,  Janet ;    maun,  must ;    gyang,  go  ; 
oof,  out ;    kye,  cows ;   fan,  when ;   fest,  occupied  ;    wi',  with. 

3.  MasKt,  infused ;    gey  curn  moat,  considerable  quantity  of  malt ; 
the  day,  this  day ;    sere,  sure  ;  fin,  feel,  perceive ;    yowm,  steam 
or  vapour  with  a  strong  odour ;   weary,  troublesome ;    lum,  opening 
for  escape  of  smoke. 

4.  A'  day,  the  whole  day ;    my  leefu  leen,  quite  alone ;    hoose,  house ; 
a  steer,  confusion ;    got,  go ;    but  (see  2) ;    len  ye  doon,  sit  down 
(len  for  lean) ;     bide,  wait ;    die  hi,  wipe  ;    cheer,  chair. 

5.  Tak  tent,  take  care ;    wort,  infusion  of  malt ;    queelin,  cooling  ; 
hinmost,  last ;     burn,  infusion  ;     nae  latten  off,  not  let  off. 

6.  Hoe,  have ;    unco,  uncommonly  ;    canny,  convenient ;    loft,  loft ; 
haddin,  holding  ;    orra,  not  in  use,  or  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
use  ;    track,  articles  of  little  value,  or  little  use ;   gatd,  went ;    redd 
up,  clear,  put  in  order  ;    neuk,  corner ;    mak,  make. 

7.  Sin,  son ;   fowk,  folk  ;    brocht,  brought ;    sae,  so ;    bravo,  fine ; 
fan,  when ;    sair,  serve ;   frem,  or  fremt,  people  not  relations ; 
hoe  nae  please,  cannot  be  pleased  ;    awa,  or  ava,  at  all. 

8.  Wer,  our ;    itker,    other ;    thoft,    submitted ;    ayont,    beyond ; 
maun,  must ;  tine,  lose ;  gentle  gates,  delicate  habits ;  fowk,  folk. 

9.  Wid,  or  wad,  would  ;    takt  take  ;    wacht,  draught ;    serely,  surely  ; 
maun,  must ;    dry,  thirsty  ;    fan,  when  ;    Icyk,  like  ;     kyc,  cows. 

10.  Needna,  need  not ;    tak,  take ;    gyangs,  goes ;    hawse,  throat  ; 
'cep,  except ;    antren,  occasional. 

11.  Sair  matter,  painful  matter;    oot,  without;   fite  breed,  wheaten 
bread ;    ait  kyaaks,  oat  cakes ;    bannocks,  thick  cakes  baked  (or 
as  the  goodwife  would  say,  fired)  on  a  gridiron ;    tee,  too,  also ; 

fin,  find ;    gae  an'  gueed,  pretty  good }    biskit  is  pronounced  as 
biscuit  is  in  English. 

22 
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12.  Leety  let ;    damishell,  damsel ;    awa,  away  ;     raith,  quarter  of  a 
year;    lair,  learning;    tuke  a  dint  o'  fleer  ishin,  took  a  fancy  for 
embroidering;    nae,  no;    denta,  is  often  used  for  dint;    insicht, 
insight. 

13.  /  wyte,  I  am  sure  ;    squeelin,  schooling  ;    nae  been  hain't,  expense 
has  not  been  spared  on  it ;    suppose,  although ;    dare,  correctly 
and  distinctly  ;   feerious,  remarkable  ;    the  spell,  spelling. 

14.  Rin,   run ;   furth,   forth ;    cry,   call ;     wt',  with ;    kye,    cows  ; 
gweed,  good ;    thereoot,   without  doors ;    twal,   twelve ;   forbye, 
besides. 

15.  Bin  up,  bind  to  the  stall ;  pit  girse,  put  grass ;  forestaa,  forestall ; 
or  manger ;    syne,   then,  or  next ;     chack,   check ;    Jool,  foul ; 

faik,  plaid  [or  wrap]  (often  pronounced  fyaak)  ;    awa,  away. 

16.  fat's,    what's ;      quine,    young    woman — the    epithet    generally 
indicates  some  disrespect ;    see,  take  care ;    nae  brak,  not  break  ; 
tae,  toe — the  phrase  is  used  in  ridicule  of  a  lazy  person ;    leddy, 
lady  ;    sae,  so  ;    staan,  stand  ;    a'  day,  the  whole  day. 

17.  Sic,  such  ;    ending,  fall  of  rain  ;    loan,  open  uncultivated  place  ; 
soom,  flood  ;    -waiter,  water  ;    jerkin,  making  a  splashing  noise  ; 
sheen,  shoes  ;    greenbrees,  stagnant  pool  about  a  dunghill ;    roon, 
around. 

1 8.  Unco,  unusually ;    ootby,  at  a  distance ;    in  to,  near  to ;    sere, 
sure  ;    change yer feet,  shift,  or  change  your  shoes  and  stockings; 
•midden,  waded. 

19.  Stoktns,  stockings ;    oot,  out ;    gueed,  good ;    oo,  wool ;    aboot, 
about ;    queets,  ancles  ;    baith,  both  ;    soft,  soft. 

20.  Gyre  (g  hard),  gaudy ;    blawirt,  blue  bell ;    news,  newspaper  j 
leddies,  ladies  ;     weers,  wears  ;    noo,  now. 

21.  Fat  -wye,  how  ;    hoe,  have  ;   file,  while  ;    rutnatics,  rheumatism  j 
/  wyte,  I'm  sure  ;     rickt,  right ;    snell,  smart. 

22.  Muckle  apen,  large  open  ;    /«*»,  opening  to  let  out  the  smoke ; 
soochin',  making  a  hissing  or   whistling   noise ;    maist,  almost ; 
raith,  quarter  of  a  year ;    sin,  since  ;    gttdmaan,  goodman }    spak 
<?t,  spoke  of  it. 
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23.  Sae,  so ;    throng,   busy ;     muckle,   much ;    wark,   work ;    lat  's, 
let's ;  sma,  small ;    «/«««,  alone  ;    bleeve,  believe  ;    tirr,  uncover ; 
hoose,  house  ;     or,  before  ;    tee,  to  ;    stene,  stone. 

24.  Scon/ice,  smother,  or  to  be  smothered,  with  something  disgusting  ; 
reek,  smoke  ;    stoor,  raised  dust ;    stew,  fine  dust ;    pike  oot  my 
ten,  pick  out  my  eyes — here  it  means  to  blind  me  ;    gen  (g  hard),  if ; 
byaak,  bake. 

25.  Verra,  very  ;   servets,  towels ;   kist,  chest ;    wad,  would  ;  yallow, 
yellow  ;    gueel,  corn  marigold  ;    taks  oot,  takes  out ;    ilka,  every ; 
buck,  wash ;    weel,  well. 

26.  Rin,   run ;   /ess,  fetch ;    truncher,    trencher ;    kebbock,    cheese  ; 
doon,  down ;   fowk^  folk  ;    chessel,  cheese-hold,  vessel  in  which  a 
cheese  is  pressed  ;    squaar,  square ;    leyks,  likes  ;    roon,  round. 

2J.  Prents,  prints  ;  tee,  also  ;  faashin,  fashion  ;  noo,  now  ;  rowin', 
rolling ;  sma',  small ;  scrimpit,  stinted ;  leyk,  like  ;  fir  ewe, 
cone  of  fir  tree. 

28.  Fess,  fetch ;     but,  to  this  end  (see  2) ;    plet,  plate ;    foe,  from  ; 
aamry,  cupboard  ;    skelf,   shelf ;     aside,  beside  ;    greybeard  pig, 
large  earthen  pitcher,  of  a  grayish  colour,  with  a  narrow  mouth. 

29.  Wer  nain,  our  own  ;   fernyer,  last  year  ;    keest,  cast,  swarmed  ; 
skepmoo,  entrance  of  hive  ;  fan,  when  ;    eke,  addition  to  the  hive ; 
dean  dozent,  quite  stupid  ;  noo,  now. 

30.  Say  awa,  proceed,  do  begin  to  eat — perhaps  the  original  meaning 
was  say  grace ;    pree,  taste  ;    winnafin't  that  fell,  will  not  find  it 
very  biting,  or  sharp  tasted  ;  o'er  sair,  too  much  ;    works,  breaks ; 
croods,  curds. 

31.  Test,  try,  taste  ;    an,  if ;    girse,  grass  ;    plenty,  abundant ;    noo, 
now  ;    kye,  cows ;    come  to  their  milk,  are  giving  milk  ;    excep, 
except ;    hummil,  hornless  ;    coo,  cow. 

32.  Reem,  cream  ;    lang,  long  ;    plotts,   scalds ;     weel,  well ;    caller 
pairt,  cool  place  ;    lots,  lets  ;    staan,  stand;    queel,  cool. 

33.  Uman,  woman  ;    gae,  go  ;     ben  (see  2) ;    /ess,  fetch  ;     cog,  small 
wooden  vessel,   hooped  ;     reem,   cream  ;     noo,   now ;    pit,   put ; 
speen,  spoon  ;    letm,  vessel,  or  dish. 
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34.  Naething,  nothing  ;     leyk,  like  ;    timmer  cap,  wooden  bowl,  made 
on  turning-lathe  ;    weer,  wear,  durability ;    ana's,  one  is  (ten  is 
also  often  used  for  one) ;   fommelFt,  turned  upside  down  ;    raise 
the  barm,  make  the  barm  ferment ;     this  thirty  year,  these  thirty 
years. 

35.  Bench,  plate-rack  ;    mair,  more  ;     mither,  mother  ;     sin,  since  ; 
coft,  bought  ;    aul,  old  ;    Sant  Michal,  St.  Michael. 

36.  Rin,  run  ;    tinkler,  tinker  ;    deave  the  days  wi'  din,  deafen  people 
with  noise  ;  goupenfoo,  fill  of  both  hands  ;  latna,  let  not ;  win,  get. 

37.  Cryin  oot  for,  asking  aloud  ;    mair,  more  ;    nae  en',  no  end  ; 
bossy,  bowl,  generally  wooden,  in  which  meal  is  made  into  dough  ; 
bowie,  barrel  open  at  one  end  ;    heed,  head  or  lid. 

38.  Denner,  dinner  ;    sere,  sure  ;    foe,  from  ;    sort,  prepare,  arrange. 

39.  Ryaak,   rake ;   forrat,    forward ;     noo,    now ;    fiery  guiles,   live 
coals ;      clap,    place,    put ;      back   divot,    turf  for   back   of  fire  ; 
tee,  to ;    rax  doon,  stretch  your  arm  and  take  down ;    bools,  movable 
handle  for  lifting  a  pot ;     link  up,  shorten  ;     cruik,  chain  by  which 
vessels  are  suspended  over  the  fire  ;    king,  hang  ;    tatie  bree,  water 
for  boiling  potatoes. 

40.  Dear  guide's,  God  guide  us  ;    nae  brakin  breed,  not  breaking  bread, 
not  eating  anything  ;    kyaaks,  cakes  ;   freely,  particularly,  very  ; 
eest,  used ;     leyk,   liked ;      weel,   well ;      buke,   kneaded ;     fyet 
whey  (often  pronounced  in  two  syllables  zsfaa-ee). 

41.  Fan,  when  ;   soar,  sour  ;  scones,  thin  flour  cakes,  easily  bent ;   nott, 
needed ;     Yeel,   Christmas ;    scrutnpit,    crimp ;    bannocks,    thick 
cakes  (see  n);   free,  friable;     taal,  told;     lang  sin  syne,  long 
ago  ;    neen,  none  ;     leyk,  like. 

42.  Rin,  run  ;    steek,  shut ;     aamry,  cupboard  ;    fat,  what ;     dung 
doon,  knocked  down  ;    syne,  next ;    leuk,  look  ;    gweedmaan,  or 
gudmaan,  goodman  ;    a'  wye,  everywhere  ;    aboot,  about ;    toon, 
town,  houses  of  the  farm. 

43.  Leddy,   lady ;     hantle,  great   many ;     widna,  would  not ;    leyk, 
like  ;    his,  us  ;    oncowman,  uncommon. 

44.  Synefess  a  qtieed  to  haud  the  draff,  then  bring  a  tub  to  hold  the 
exhausted  malt  (refuse) ;     caa,  drive  ;     dukes,  ducks  ;     awa,  away  ; 
winlen,  truss  ;   strae,  straw  ;   trance,  passage  ;    in  a  jaw,  flooded  ; 
jaw ,  dash  of  water,  wave  of  sea. 
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45.  Thrashal,  threshold  ;   menitt  mended  ;   slide  cot  this  piece,  slip  out 
quietly  with  this  bit  of  bread  ;  peer,  poor  ;    winsna,  gets  not ;   the 
day,  to-day. 

46.  Belyve,  very  soon ;    nearhan,  almost ;     it's  uppil,  the  rain  has 
ceased ;    noo,  now ;    gyaan  off,  going  off ;    tap,  top ;    bores  <?' 
blue,  openings  in  the  clouds  through  which  the  sky  is  seen. 

47.  Comin  to  the  bile,  beginning  to  boil ;    doon,  down  ;    lat,  let ;    tak, 
take  ;     wile,  choice. 

48.  Maun,   must ;    lat  off,   let  off ;    burn,   infusion ;    moat,  malt ; 
weel,  well ;    socht,  searched,  exhausted  ;    sere,  sure  ;   Jonah,  folk ; 
sense,  strength  ;   fan,  when  ;     ilka,  every ;    sae,  so. 

49.  For  awa,  resolved  to  go  away  ;  clorty,  miry,  adhesive  ;  rod,  road  ; 
rinnin'  noo,  running  now  ;    leyk,  like  ;    sae  slimly  shod,  having  so 
thin  shoes. 

50.  Ate  himsel,  eat  himself,  be  much  vexed  ;    hasna  won,  has  not  got ; 
bizzy,  busy  (the  goodwife  would  pronounce   the   latter  word  as 
buzzy) ;    dichtin,  dressing,  winnowing  ;     laith,  loath  ;     tyne  the 
win,  lose  the  wind. 

51.  Kilt  up,  tuck  up;    quites,  coats,  petticoats;    gyang,  go;    ower, 
over  ;   ley,  lea  ;    hand  weel  foe,  hold  well  from  ;   wall-ee,  well-eye, 
spring  in  a  bog  ;     rash  buss,  rush  bush. 

52.  Connachin,  wasting  ;    does,  clothes  ;    blaudin,  spoiling  ;    gowks' 
sheen,   people's  shoes ;     traivel,    travel ;     sic,    such ;     guttery, 
sloppy,  full  of  small  pools  in  mud  ;    sae,  so ;    freen,  friend. 

53.  Noo  row,  now  roll ;     nepkin,  handkerchief ;    roon,  round  ;    craig, 
throat,    neck ;     hand,    keep ;     host,   cough ;    awa,   away ;    gen 
(g  hard),  if  ;   fovok,  folk  ;    winna,  will  not ;    guide,  take  care  of ; 
heeds,  heads. 

54.  Nae,  not ;   gate,  way  ;    stank,  ditch  ;    braid,  broad  ;    doot,  doubt, 
suspect ;  haud,  hold  ;   luncart,  temporary  fireplace,  out  of  doors, 
for  the  use  of  washerwomen  ;    strype,  rivulet ;    nae  a  bit  aboot,  not 
any  out  of  your  way. 


FOOTVES 
iStb 


Aberdeen   Fishwife 

Wearing  the  old  Cocktrnonny  MuUh 


We  brak  nae  breid  o'  idlecy 
Doon  by  in  Fittie  Square  ; 

A'  nicht  oor  men  toil  on  the  sea 
An'  wives  maun  dee  their  share  ; 


Sae  fan  the  boats  come  laden  in 

I  tak'  my  fish  tae  toon, 
An*  comin'  back  wi'  empty  creel 

Tae  bait  the  lines  sit  doon. 

Old  Sens. 


FOOTDEE  IN  THE  IStb  CENTURY 


"Remote,  but  still  distinct,  the  view  appears 
Through  the  long  vista  of  departed  years." 

THE  Fishtown  of  Footdee,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  war,  was  certainly  not  one  of  those 
"green  spots  on  which  memory  delights  to  dwell,"  and 
yet  it  has  kept  hold  of  mine,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
first  impression. 

The  town  consisted  of  several  rows  of  low  thatched 
cottages,  running  from  east  to  west  between  the  high 
road  and  the  harbour,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  "tide," 
which  at  high  water  came  up  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
houses.  Nothing  could  be  more  apparently  comfortless 
than  the  exterior  of  these  dwellings,  each  fronting  the 
back  of  the  opposite  neighbour,  and  the  narrow  space 
between  forming  a  line  of  dunghills,  crossed  over  with 
supported  spars,  from  whence  hung  lines,  bladders,  and 
buoys,  intermixed  with  dried  skate  and  dogfish. 
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The  prospect  within  was  not  more  alluring  to  a 
stranger,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  seemed  quite  contented. 
The  earthen  floor,  dirty  and  uneven — the  smoky  roof, 
whose  only  ceiling  was  a  few  old  oars  and  pieces  of  drift 
wood — with  the  bare  rough  walls,  unconscious  of  any 
washing  save  what  the  sooty  drops  afforded,  were  objects 
far  from  pleasing. 

The  furniture  was  in  every  way  corresponding.  Two 
clumsy  black  bedsteads  were  placed  under  the  two  small 
windows,  of  which  there  was  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door ;  and  a  small  table,  two  or  three  chairs,  and  some 
low  seats  or  sunkies,  with  the  requisites  of  the  fishing 
occupation,  viz.,  lines,  creels,  sculls,  murlans,  etc.,  formed 
all  the  rest  of  the  visible  moveables.  There  was  no 
press  or  keeping-place  whatever,  except  a  chest  or  locker 
in  which  the  Sunday  clothes  and  any  stores  were  kept, 
and  the  saut-backet  suspended  in  the  chimney. 

The  fishermen  were  in  general  hardy  and  industrious, 
but  ignorant  in  an  incredible  degree  on  all  subjects  un- 
connected with  their  own  business.  Few  of  them  could 
read,  and  none  of  the  grown  up  people  could  write. 
The  elderly  men  wore  broad  bonnets,  blue  jackets,  and 
canvas  kilts  or  short  trousers.  The  younger  men  were 
rather  good-looking,  smarter  in  their  dress,  and  more 
good-humoured ;  but  going  to  sea  in  the  night,  and 
taking  their  repose  by  day,  was  not  favourable  for  the 
development  of  the  social  faculties,  and  there  was  scarcely 
an  instance  of  intellectual  talent  or  a  tendency  to  any 
art  or  science  among  them.  They  were  indeed  fond  of 
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music,  in  as  far  as  having  a  fiddle  at  their  merry 
meetings,  and  a  few  of  the  lads  could  sing  a  little,  but 
their  collection  of  songs  was  not  extensive,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  "The  Praise  of  Paul  Jones,"  "The 
Woeful  Ballad  of  Captain  Glen,"  and  the  Christmas 
carol  of  "By  Southend." 

The  females  of  this  small  community  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages,  both  moral  and  physical ;  their 
incessant  toils  left  no  time  for  mental  improvement,  and 
their  constant  exposure  to  the  weather  without  any  sort 
of  bonnet,  together  with  their  frequent  immersion  in  salt 
water,  gave  a  hardness  to  their  features  and  a  coarseness 
to  the  skin,  with  a  far-from-pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  The  figure  also  became  early  bent  from 
the  weight  of  the  creel.  The  middle-aged  women  wore 
a  stuff  gown  with  a  large  flowered  calico  wrapper  or  short 
gown  over  it,  the  young  girls  a  stuff  wrapper  and  petti- 
coat, with  the  hair  in  a  most  unbecoming  fashion,  either 
thrown  back  with  a  large  comb  which  reached  from  ear 
to  ear,  or  put  up  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  with  a 
"head  lace"  of  red  worsted  tape.  The  boys  under 
fifteen  were  the  worst  clothed  ;  they  ran  about  in  a  very 
tattered  condition  in  old  garments  of  their  fathers',  "a 
world  too  wide,"  and  seemed  to  be  kept  waiting  until 
their  strength  could  enable  them  to  gain  a  decent 
covering.  The  little  children  were  more  comfortable, 
those  of  both  sexes  being  clad  in  a  simple  dress  of  white 
plaiding,  called  a  "wallicoat,"  which,  with  their  white 
curly  heads  and  rosy  countenances  made  them  look  very 
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pretty  as  they  puddled  with  their  mimic  boats  in  the 
pools  of  water.  Ah  !  what  may  have  been  their  history 
since  that  period  ;  and  how  different  must  any  of  the 
survivors  be  now  in  1843  • 

There  was  still  another  class,  who,  though  few  in 
number,  formed  rather  an  interesting  part  of  the  society. 
In  several  of  the  families  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
husband,  wife,  and  children,  an  old  man  or  woman, 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Lucky-daddy  or  Lucky- 
minnie — the  grandfather  or  grandmother  of  the  family. 
These,  when  unable  to  work  for  themselves,  went  to  live 
in  the  houses  of  their  sons  or  daughters,  and  seemed  to 
be  kindly  treated  by  them.  Some  of  the  men  were  very 
old,  born  in  a  former  century,  and  appeared  to  take  little 
interest  in  what  was  passing,  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  sun 
outside  the  door,  or  led  about  by  one  of  the  children. 
The  grandmother  had  her  place  by  the  fire,  and  assisted 
in  many  of  the  lighter  domestic  labours.  Her  dress  was 
somewhat  peculiar  ;  she  always  wore  a  blue  cloth  hood 
or  "trotcosie,"  and  a  man's  coat  over  the  rest  of  her 
attire,  with  a  large  pouch  or  pocket  by  her  side.  These 
old  women  were  often  skilled  in  the  medical  art,  and 
their  advice  sought  in  preference  to  doctors  ;  but  some 
individuals  of  them  were  also  dreaded  as  being  an 
"unlucky  foot,"  and  possessing  other  powers  which  made 
it  dangerous  to  offend  them.  I  often  regret  that  I  had 
neither  the  power  nor  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
those  ancient  people.  I  was  merely  a  silent  spectator 
and  unheeded  listener  to  what  was  passing.  Had  I  been 
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able  to  ask  questions  I  might  have  obtained  many  tradi- 
tional records  of  the  olden  time. 

These  slight  sketches  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  Footdee  and  the  Fishers.  Their 
manners  and  habits  were  in  many  respects  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Seldom  or  never  intermarrying  with  those 
of  other  occupations,  they  became  almost  all,  in  some 
degree,  related  to  each  other,  and  several  bearing  the 
same  name  were  distinguished  by  various  "by-names," 
such  as  "Muckly,"  "Littley,"  "Habers,"  etc.  They 
continued  to  count  money  by  the  old  Scotch  value,  id. 
was  twelve  pennies,  2^d.  thirty  pennies,  and  so  on. 
They  were  very  particular  as  to  the  first-foot  they  met  in 
the  morning,  or  when  going  on  any  expedition,  and  when 
things  did  not  prosper  it  was  often  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  "an  ill  fit." 

They  were  also  very  anxious  on  old  new  year's  day 
morning  to  obtain  the  cream  of  the  well,  and  used  to 
assemble  soon  after  the  midnight  hour  round  a  large 
draw-well  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  where 
a  scuffle  generally  ensued  as  to  which  of  the  numerous 
pans  and  buckets  should  be  permitted  to  carry  off  the 
precious  "first  fraught." 

Their  marriages  generally  took  place  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  When  a  young  man  was  able  to  do  for 
himself,  he  got  a  share  of  a  boat,  but  required  some  one 
to  sell  the  fish  and  bait  the  lines ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  look  out  for  a  helpmate ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  betrothed,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  young  woman 
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to  go  to  live  with  the  bridegroom  and  his  parents,  where, 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  mother,  she  tipt*  and 
baited  the  lines,  went  for  bait,  and  did  all  manner  of 
household  work  till  a  few  days  before  the  marriage,  when 
she  returned  to  her  former  home,  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  after  which  the  young  couple  went  to  live  in 
a  house  of  their  own,  and  the  poor  girl  got  the  creel  to 
carry  for  life. 

Their  marriages  were  celebrated  with  much  festivity, 
great  crowds  attending,  being  generally  what  are  called 
penny  weddings  ;  every  one  on  payment  of  one  shilling 
was  admitted,  and  some  who  wished  to  be  generous  on 
the  occasion  gave  more.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  church  or  in  the  "chamber,**  a  small  building 
with  stone  floor  and  iron-bound  windows  near  it.  The 
party  walked  in  regular  procession,  a  fiddler  playing 
before  them,  and  a  man  carrying  a  flag  in  which  the 
bride  was  rolled  on  her  way  home.t  They  then  dined 
in  a  large  tent  erected  for  the  purpose  on  a  sort  of  loan 
or  common,  which  divided  the  houses  from  the  high  road. 
There  was  always  abundance  of  meat  and  broth  served 
in  broad  pewter  dishes  for  all  within  reach.  After 
dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  Links  to  dance  the  shame 

*To  tip  the  line,  which  is  usually  a  hempen  rope,  is  to  attach 
to  it,  at  equal  intervals,  pieces  of  hair  twist  called  tippets,  to  the 
ends  of  which  the  hooks  are  fastened.  This  operation,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  bait  on  the  hooks,  were  always  the  work  of  the 
women. 

tThis  is  still  the  custom  in  Newburgh  after  sundown  (1871). 
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dance,*  which  being  over,  they  returned  and  dispersed 
among  the  public-houses,  of  which  there  were  several  at 
the  ends  of  the  lanes,  where  the  music  and  dancing  were 
prolonged  till  a  late  hour,  and  further  expenses  defrayed 
by  the  guests. 

Another  custom,  somewhat  peculiar  to  themselves, 
prevailed  at  that  period.  When  any  of  their  relations 
came  from  a  distance  to  visit  them,  the  stranger  on  his 
arrival  usually  sent  one  of  the  children  of  the  family  "up 
the  town"  for  whatever  was  necessary  to  furnish  the 
entertainment.  Tea,  sugar,  white  bread,  spirits,  etc., 
were  all  got  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  children,  in  telling 
of  the  visit  of  a  friend,  never  failed  to  boast  of  the  extent 
of  his  liberality — "Uncle  Willie  came  from  the  Cove  on 
Saturday,  and  was  three  shillings  among  us,"  or,  "Uncle 
Sandy  was  four  shillings  the  last  time  he  was  o'er  the 
water,"  were  common  observations  with*  them,  and 
seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

Old  Christmas  or  "Aul'  Yule"  was  always  a  season 
of  enjoyment  and  good  cheer  with  the  fishers  for  several 
days.  At  that  time  they  did  not  go  to  sea.  The  men 
might  be  seen  lounging  at  the  gable  end  of  the  public 
houses  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  or  keeping  themselves 
warm  by  a  particular  sweeping  motion  of  the  arms.  The 
women  went  about  gossiping  and  preparing  for  the  feasts. 

*  I  know  not  the  etymology  of  the  shame  dance,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  first  dance  after  the  marriage,  and  always 
includes  the  bride.  I  have  heard  of  it  in  rural  districts,  and  have 
heard  it  sometimes  called  shame  or  shamed  dance  or  reel. 
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These  took  place  on  "Yule  Day,"  and  every  boat*s 
crew  had  one  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
children,  and  a  few  invited  guests.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  in  the  present  day,  I  was  present  at  one  of  these 
entertainments  when  a  child.  Our  fishwoman,  who  had 
a  daughter  a  year  younger  than  myself  named  after  me, 
having  asked  as  a  particular  favour  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  go  along  with  the  servants,  who  were,  of 
course,  invited  every  year.  The  entertainment  consisted 
of  large  pieces  of  roasted  beef  and  mutton,  with  broth 
handed  up  from  a  pot  by  the  fire  as  it  was  wanted. 
There  was  no  fish  except  a  very  savoury  dish  called 
tyauven  skatey*  prepared  in  a  particular  manner  from  the 
fish  in  a  dried  state,  and  mixed  with  a  variety  of 
ingredients  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  accounted  a  great 
dainty.  There  was  also  in  the  middle  of  the  table  a  very 
large  loaf  baked  with  plenty  of  raisins  and  currants,  and 
to  which  the  happy  faces  of  the  children  were  constantly 
directed. 

The  table  equipage  was  not  quite  so  ample  as  the 
eatables  ;  plates  were  only  given  to  a  favoured  few,  and 
knives  were  only  used  for  carving  or  rather  hewing  down 
the  meat.  The  young  lads  cut  theirs  on  ship  biscuits 
with  folding  knives  which  they  took  from  their  pockets, 
and  somewhat  old  fashioned  five  pronged  forks  were 
chiefly  employed  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

I  cannot  so  well  describe  the  quality  of  the  drink  used 
on  the  occasion,  but  a  girded  cogie  and  a  pint  stoup,  with 

*  I  cannot,  by  any  combination  of  letters,  convey  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  first  syllable  to  the  English  reader. 
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one  glass,  were  frequently  handed  round,  and  all  seemed 
quite  merry  and  delighted.  When  they  rose  to  go  away 
another  scene  commenced.  The  whole  of  the  broken 
meat  was  divided  among  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sweetie  loaf  was  cut  into  equal  portions  and  distributed 
in  the  same  manner.  All  the  wives  got  their  shares 
which  they  bundled  up  in  their  aprons,  and  went  home 
quite  pleased  and  happy. 

Their  manner  of  living  in  general  was  far  from  com- 
fortable, and  nothing  but  habit  could  have  enabled  them 
to  endure  many  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  apparent  poverty  and 
privation  they  sometimes  possessed  articles  not  to  be  seen 
in  places  of  higher  pretensions  ;  for  instance,  a  bottle  of 
French  brandy  or  cordial  waters  was  sometimes  produced 
to  a  visitor,  and  offered  in  a  small  turned  cap  with  four 
luggs  or  handles.  I  remember  one  with  a  foreign  gold 
coin  inserted  in  the  bottom,  with  which  I  was  once 
gratified  by  a  sight,  when  the  guidwife  insisted,  in 
defiance  of  orders,  "that  the  littlane  should  get  a  mou- 
fou'." 

The  small-pox  often  made  fearful  ravages  among 
them  ;  nothing  could  reconcile  them  to  inoculation  which 
brought  the  disease  though  in  a  milder  form — vaccination 
being  then  unknown — and  the  children  might  be  seen 
lying  in  the  most  miserable  manner  in  the  fish-sculls  with 
a  rich  Barcelona  silk  handkerchief  spread  over  them. 

Having  now  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  some  of  their 
customs  and  habits,  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  of  their 
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moral  character.  They  were  in  general  very  honest, 
scarcely  ever  an  instance  of  theft  being  found  amongst 
them,  and  very  seldom  coming  under  church  censure  ; 
but  I  regret  to  say  they  were  most  inveterate  swearers, 
making  use  of  the  most  horrid  oaths  on  the  most  trivial 
occasions.  These  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  ebullitions 
of  anger  nor  the  effects  of  immediate  provocation,  for  at 
the  hauling  in  of  a  ship  to  the  pier  or  pushing  off  a  boat 
into  the  water,  I  have  heard  the  most  tremendous  oaths 
and  imprecations  uttered  with  seemingly  as  little  evil 
intention  as  the  "yo  hee  yo!"  with  which  they  were 
mingled. 

The  women  were  most  violent  in  all  their  expressions 
of  grief  and  lamentation.  It  often  happened  that  the 
boats  were  in  great  danger  in  crossing  the  bar,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  women  used  to  assemble  on  the 
"bents,"  tearing  their  hair,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
collecting  a  crowd  about  them,  while  their  piercing  cries 
and  frantic  gestures  might  have  afforded  a  study  for  the 
tragedian  or  the  painter. 

In  giving  way  to  anger  they  were  often  equally 
outrageous,  using  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  I 
have  seen  a  woman  in  a  passion  take  up  a  handful  of 
burning  coals  and  throw  them  down  again  without 
seeming  to  feel  them  ;  yet  they  were  kind  hearted,  and 
were  seldom  known  to  do  any  personal  injury. 

Their  religious  knowledge  was  very  limited.  Mr. 
Fullerton  the  minister  was  a  good  quiet  man,  but  he 
wanted  energy  for  the  radical  improvement  and  reforma- 
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tion  of  such  people.  They  had  public  worship  on  the 
Sundays,  and  "examines"  occasionally  in  "the  chamber," 
but  the  effects  were  not  very  manifest,  except  on  a  few 
really  well  disposed  and  sincere  persons.  One  circum- 
stance was  rather  against  them,  viz.,  that  the  Sacrament 
was  never  dispensed  in  Footdee  ;  there  was  preaching  on 
the  appointed  days,  and  tokens  were  given  as  in  other 
places,  but  on  the  Sunday  forenoon  there  was  no  service 
and  the  people  were  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves  by 
going  to  any  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen  where  they 
could  find  accommodation.  The  means  of  education 
were  confined  to  those  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay 
for  them  at  the  Parish  School.  It  was  kept  at  that  time 
by  a  Mr.  Robb,  a  man  sufficiently  "severe  and  stern  to 
view,"  with  a  cocked  hat  and  long  skirted  coat.  He 
taught  reading  by  the  usual  routine  of  going  through  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  Proverbs,  and  Bible  j  he  also  gave 
instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  his  pupils 
seldom  remained  so  long  as  to  make  any  proficiency ; 
nothing  was  explained  to  them,  and  I  believe  no  one 
would  have  presumed  to  ask  him  a  question.  He  was  on 
the  whole  a  diligent  teacher,  attending  to  his  school  and 
coming  to  give  me  lessons  two  hours  a  day  in  the  same 
dry  and  unvarying  manner. 

While  the  young  people  had  this  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  little  learning,  the  old  continued  in  a  state  of 
comparative  ignorance ;  yet  many  of  them  displayed 
occasionally  a  great  share  of  cunning  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  along  with  apparent  simplicity.  This  was 
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evident  in  their  examination  before  the  courts,  to  which 
their  intercourse  with  the  smugglers  often  subjected  them. 
As  an  instance  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of  them 
being  witnesses  on  a  trial  for  deforcement,  at  which  they 
had  been  present,  were  pressed  very  hard  on  some  parts 
of  the  evidence,  which  they  evaded  with  the  greatest 
coolness.  They  were  asked  in  particular  by  the  counsel, 
"  While  the  men  were  struggling  in  the  water  did  you 
not  hear  the  prisoner  call  out  'Drown  the  dogs,  drown 
the  dogs?"  "We  saw  nae  dogs  there,  sir,"  was  the 
demure  and  composed  reply.  "I  do  not  ask  what  you 
saw,  but  did  you  not,  on  your  oath,  hear  him  call  out 
*  drown  the  dogs  ? ' "  "  There  wasna  ony  dogs  there,  sir," 
was  again  the  obstinate  answer.  In  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  port  and  shipping,  the  fishermen  were 
frequently  sworn  at  the  Custom-house ;  but  it  was  found 
at  one  period  that  they  treated  the  manner  of  making 
oath  too  lightly,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
kissing  the  book  without  being  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  transaction,  or  aware  of  the  great 
responsibility  they  came  under.  It  was  therefore  found 
necessary  to  frame  another  form  of  oath  suited  to  their 
capacity,  and  touching  on  their  superstitious  fears,  which 
was  found  to  be  far  more  effectual.  It  was  certainly  a 
curious  document,  and  concluded  with  the  words — "If  I 
do  not  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  may 
my  boat  be  a  bonnet  to  me." 

They  had  considerable  personal   courage,  but  great 
timidity  toward  everything  which  they  supposed  to  be 
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under  supernatural  influence,  and  stout  men  who  would 
have  faced  any  danger  by  day  would  not  have  passed  the 
churchyard  alone  at  night.  They  believed  firmly  in 
ghosts,  wraiths,  witches,  fairies,  mermaids,  and  water 
kelpies,  and  told  many  marvellous  stories  of  all  these 
mysterious  beings  by  which  some  had  got  frights  which 
they  never  "cowered." 

I  perfectly  recollect  a  stout  man,  Andrew  Brand, 
who  had  dark  hair  and  a  broad  good-humoured  face, 
wearing  his  bonnet  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  having 
more  the  appearance  of  a  jolly  sailor  than  a  fisherman, 
being  often  employed  as  a  pilot  or  extra  boatman.  This 
man  was  found  one  day  lying  insensible  on  the  Hill  of 
Torry,  and  on  being  roused  spoke  so  confusedly  and 
incoherently  that  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  the 
Ferry  and  bring  him  home,  where  he  lay  for  some  weeks 
in  a  fever,  sometimes  delirious,  and  at  other  times  low, 
and  declining  to  give  any  account  of  the  cause  of  his 
illness.  However,  with  proper  medical  treatment  he 
recovered,  though  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  the  neigh- 
bours as  well  as  his  own  family  were  firm  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  seen  "something." 

Sometime  afterwards  he  gave  the  following  account 
in  a  very  serious  manner  to  those  who  questioned  him  on 
the  subject : — 

He  said  that  one  morning,  being  at  the  look-out,  he 
was  lying  on  his  breast  looking  over  the  rocks,  and  that 
he  saw  a  creature  like  a  woman  with  a  white  sheet 
about  her  sitting  on  a  stone,  sometimes  combing  out  her 
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long  hair  and  sometimes  tossing  up  her  arms  in  a  fearsome 
way,  and  that  she  rushed  into  the  sea  and  vanished. 
After  this  he  said  he  had  no  power  to  move,  that  his 
heart  lap,  that  he  grew  blind  and  had  no  recollection  of 
anything  till  he  wakened  with  his  bones  all  sore  and  the 
men  lifting  him.  It  was  concluded  at  the  time  that  the 
poor  man  had  the  symptoms  of  fever  before  going  out, 
and  that  falling  asleep  in  that  exposed  situation  the  con- 
fusion of  his  brain  had  done  all  the  rest ;  but  it  has  since 
often  struck  me  that  he  had  actually  seen  the  sight,  and 
that  it  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  lady  bathing,  a 
thing  not  common  in  those  days;  and  the  individual, 
whoever  she  was,  must  have  remained  ignorant  of  the 
mischief  she  unwittingly  occasioned  by  making  such  a 
direful  impression  on  the  unfortunate  Damon. 

But  the  time  now  came  when  my  opportunities  of 
making  observations  in  Footdee  ceased,  for  although  my 
parents  continued  to  reside  there  till  the  year  1788  I  was 
able  to  walk  to  the  schools  in  town,  which  occupied  my 
future  time  and  attention.  There  were  at  that  time  but 
four  slated  houses  in  Footdee,  three  (in  one  of  which  we 
lived)  between  Middlethird  and  the  Kirktown,  and 
another  near  the  Pottery,  possessed  by  a  respectable  ship- 
owner whose  family  then  lived  in  a  style  of  affluence  and 
comfort  not  exceeded  by  the  improvements  of  modern 
refinement. 

Soon  after  this  period  we  came  to  reside  in  Aberdeen 
and  had  little  intercourse  with  Footdee  for  several  years 
except  from  the  visits  of  my  name-daughter  who  still 
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continued  to  keep  us  in  mind  of  the  old  neighbourhood  j 
but  she  was  married  to  a  young  man  in  Finnan,  and 
soon  after  Aberdeen  ceased  to  be  the  place  of  my  own 
residence. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  for  many  years  spent  in  a  rural 
district  I  had  heard  nothing  of  Footdee  or  its  inhabitants, 
when  it  so  happened  in  the  course  of  events  that  in  the 
year  1824  I  was  again  for  a  few  days  in  Aberdeen. 
Great  improvements  had  taken  place  there,  the  old  Fish 
Town  was  no  more,  spacious  streets  and  handsome 
buildings  had  extended  the  city  in  all  directions,  but  I 
felt  more  interest  in  exploring  the  haunts  of  my  childhood 
and  the  old  familiar  places  through  which  I  had  so  often 
passed  on  my  way  to  school.  Some  of  these  places  were 
certainly  not  the  most  pleasant,  and  I  was  one  day  kindly 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  ascending  one  of  them,  a  steep 
narrow  path,  known  by  the  rather  unpromising  designa- 
tion of  "The  Hangman's  Brae."  It  was  the  same  as 
ever.  We  had  just  entered  between  walls  and  I  was 
looking  down  recognising  the  very  causey  stones 
(particularly  some  smooth-faced  blue  ones)  as  the  acquaint- 
ances of  my  infancy,  when  a  fish  woman  with  her  creel 
came  suddenly  round  the  corner  from  Castle  Street  and 
was  descending  the  brae  before  us.  It  immediately 
struck  me  that  I  might  know  her,  and  as  she  approached 
nearer  I  discovered,  with  agreeable  surprise,  something  of 
the  appearance  of  my  name-daughter;  and  when  she 
came  up  close  a  mark  on  her  forehead  put  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt.  She  was  going  aside  to  make  way  for 
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us  when  I  asked  if  her  name  was  Ann  Paterson  ?*  She 
said  "Yes,  ma'am,"  and  stopt  to  see  what  was  wanted.  I 
then  mentioned  my  own  former  name  and  asked  if  she 
remembered  such  a  person  ?  Her  countenance  brightened 
and  she  answered  "Aye,  I  mind  on  her  weel,  and  dream 
about  her  mony  a  time."  I  said  "Do  you  think  you 
would  know  her  if  you  saw  her?"  "Oh!  weel  that," 
she  replied  with  a  half  smile  which  seemed  to  say  that  is 
an  absurd  question.  It  was  now  evident  that  time  had 
stood  still  with  the  picture  in  poor  Annie's  mind,  while 
it  had  made  its  usual  progress  with  the  one  before  her.  I 
therefore  told  her  who  I  was  and  held  out  my  hand ;  but 
never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  which  followed.  In  a 
moment  she  disengaged  herself  from  the  creel,  threw  it 
on  the  ground,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming 
in  the  most  affecting  tones,  "My  frien,  my  frien,  my 
dear,  dear  frien,  and  is  it  you  ?  an'  is't  just  you  yersell ; " 
but  no  mere  repetition  of  the  words  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  tender  and  pathetic  manner  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  or  the  tears,  sobs,  and  impassioned  gestures  by 
which  they  were  accompanied.  The  lady  who  was  with 
me  stood  in  much  astonishment.  I  was  quite  over- 
powered, and  certainly  could  not  help  feeling  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  own  cool  composure  compared  with  the 
outpourings  of  the  heart  exhibited  by  this  child  of  nature. 

*  She  was  commonly  called  Doss,  from  having  been  named 
after  me,  Ann  Dundas  ;  and  although,  on  changing  my  surname, 
I  dropt  my  second  Christian  name,  she  was  always  distinguished 
by  it,  contracted  into  Dass ;  and  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
family  was  called  Ann, 
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When  she  became  a  little  more  settled  we  had  much 
to  ask  and  tell  each  other ;  her  story  was  soon  told ;  she 
had  been  more  than  twenty  years  married  but  had  no 
family,  and  her  constant  employment  in  all  that  time  had 
been  to  cure  and  bring  to  the  Aberdeen  Market  the  cele- 
brated Finnan  haddocks. 

I  was  annoyed  to  think  that  after  so  long  a  separation 
we  should  have  met  thus,  between  two  dead  walls,  where 
I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  show  her  any  kindness,  and 
I  urged  her  to  come  where  I  could  have  given  her  a  more 
hospitable  reception.  She  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea, 
but  the  distance  and  her  never  having  been  from  home, 
were  insurmountable  obstacles.  We  have  never  met 
again  and  I  know  not  whether  she  is  still  in  life,  but  my 
interview  with  her,  which  I  have  here  described,  is  likely 
to  be  the  last  link  in  the  long  extended  chain  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  Fishers  at  Footdee. 


FAIR   IN    KINRARA 

Song,  in  Memory  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
who  died  nth  April,  1 8 1 2 


in  Kinrara  blooms  the  rose, 

And  softly  waves  the  drooping  lily, 
Where  beauty's  faded  charms  repose, 

And  splendour  rests  on  earth's  cold  pillow. 
Her  smile,  who  sleeps  in  yonder  bed, 

Could  once  awake  the  soul  to  pleasure, 
When  fashion's  airy  train  she  led, 

And  form'd  the  dance's  frolic  measure. 

When  war  call'd  forth  our  youth  to  arms, 

Her  eye  inspired  each  martial  spirit ; 
Her  mind,  too,  felt  the  muse's  charms, 

And  gave  the  meed  to  modest  merit. 
But  now  farewell,  fair  northern  star, 

Thy  beams  no  more  shall  courts  enlighten, 
No  more  lead  forth  our  youth  to  arms, 

No  more  the  rural  pastures  brighten. 

Long,  long  thy  loss  shall  Scotia  mourn  ; 

Her  vales,  which  thou  were  wont  to  gladden, 
Shall  long  look  cheerless  and  forlorn, 

And  grief  the  minstrel's  music  sadden. 
And  oft,  amid  the  festive  scene, 

Where  pleasure  cheats  the  midnight  pillow, 
A  sigh  shall  breathe  for  noble  Jean, 

Laid  low  beneath  Kinrara's  willow. 
46 
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